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and mobile because it breaks it up into cross-sections that are dis- 
crete and static, is as wrong as to say that the eye can only see space 
as a system of colored points. The eye has no difficulty in seeing 
space as continuous and the intellect has no difficulty in apprehend- 
ing change. When we are confronted with a situation that appears 
to involve a paradox or an antinomy, such for example as Achilles 
catching a tortoise or, if Professor James prefers, the collective 
unity of distributively distinct elements, we should recognize that 
the trouble is due not to the situation being unreal (Zeno), nor to the 
staticizing misrepresentation of the intellect (Bergson), but rather 
to our own private inability to apprehend certain relational aspects 
of the facts before us. 

These then are the considerations which I would urge in criti- 
cism of our author's attempt to ally his own new metaphysics of 
pluralism with the new logic of Bergson. But whether the logic of 
irrationalism be logically valid or not, it seems to me beyond dis- 
pute that such a logic has no necessary identity with the metaphysics 
of pluralism. Each doctrine can stand or fall independently of the 
other. Indeed, as far as I can see, this whole business of anti-intel- 
lectualism is no more incongruous with monism than with pluralism. 
Aside from Schopenhauer there have been various mystics who have 
not been averse to associating the most extravagant forms of monism 
with a hearty contempt for the logic of self-consistency. 

And as a last word to this much-belated review, I should like to 
express very timidly the hope that when Professor James publishes 
his final system of pluralistic metaphysics he will, purely out of 
kindness to those of his admirers and disciples who still have the 
intellectualistic taint, consent to segregate all new and fancy logics 
made in France, in an appendix, where those who want them can 
find them, but where they will not intrude to dampen the enthusiasm 
of those who don 't. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia Univebsity. 



TO RECONSIDER THE ASSOCIATION OP IDEAS 

I 

ARISTOTLE described the association of ideas as by contiguity 
and resemblance. He also stated that the law of the process 
is the law of habit. "Mental movements," he says, "follow one 
another, this one after that, by habituation." 

Modern psychology, beginning with Hume, accepted his descrip- 
tion of the process and rediscovered his explanation. And the 
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psychology of association is now of two kinds, that which occu- 
pies itself with describing the process, and that which occupies 
itself with expounding the law. Of the latter James's book is an 
example. He shows clearly, as is well known, how association by 
contiguity and by similarity are both examples of the redintegration 
of an experience following the law of habit. Association by con- 
tiguity is obviously so : if I think of a football I think also of a field 
and thus complete an experience. Association by similarity, less 
obviously: if I think of a football, and realize its rotundity, I am 
thinking of rotundity, which calls up the contiguous features of a 
former experience, and so I am thinking of the moon. 

All this is what Aristotle pointed to in what he said about habit. 
Thus the cycle of development has been to start from Aristotle's 
description of the process, and to arrive at his explanation of it. 

II 

Aristotle and his followers explain why association proceeds as it 
does, but neither he nor they explain why it proceeds. Nor do they 
describe the point at which the process begins. Whereupon does a 
similar or contiguous experience begin to be recalled? And why 
does habitude in the brain make its past performances conscious? 
Is not the similarity of to-day's experience to yesterday's the very 
basis upon which I remain unconscious of yesterday's? And is not 
habit what allows brain processes to become unconscious? And if 
these statements are true how can a point of similarity begin the 
recall of a former experience, or habit explain its coming into the 
mind? 

Ill 

The truth is that while we have apprehended the nature of the 
process, we have accepted from Aristotle exactly the wrong names. 
It is at a point of contrast that association begins, and it is upon 
the interruption of habit that a former experience revives in the 
mind. Similarity of experiences is a condition of thought, but an 
important difference is its cause. 

Hence a revision of terms might be made in the psychology of 
association. Where one says association by similarity he might say 
dissociation through contrast. Where he says association by con- 
tiguity, he might say dissociation because of discontinuity, or some 
such words. And where another says partial redintegration because 
of habit, he might say the separating out or the recall of a past 
experience when habit is upset. Memory, he should say, is inter- 
rapted assimilation. At least he should say these things if he means 
to show and explain when and why association, or thought, occurs. 
If he wishes simply to show that it occurs, and also that it occurs in 
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one way rather than another, Aristotle's terminology will do. He 
said nothing false about association, but he did not explain its 
occurrence. 

Perhaps the reason for this was that Aristotle was a system- 
maker, and if thought, or any other thing, happened to be predictable 
from or assumed in his highest principles, it would not occur to him 
to give it a natural explanation. Which is itself an example of the 
failure to think, or to dissociate ideas, because of the perfect opera- 
tion of habit. 

IV 

It is possible, therefore, that the cycle of development in theories 
of association will not close with Aristotle's statement about habit, 
but will extend as far back as Plato. For Plato was not habituated 
to any system of philosophy, and it could occur to him that anything 
needed explaining. He suggests a good explanation of the occur- 
rence of thought in the seventh book of ' ' The Republic. ' ' 

"I mean to say," he says, "that objects of sense are of two kinds; 
some of them do not excite thought because the sense is an adequate 
judge of them ; while in the case of other objects there is a mistrust 
of the senses which only stimulates inquiry. . . . 

"Exciting objects are those which give opposite sensations; as 
when the sense coming upon the object, and this not only at a dis- 
tance, but near, gives no more vivid idea of any particular object 
than of its opposite. An illustration will make my meaning clearer ; 
here are three fingers— a little finger, a second finger, and a middle 
finger. . . . 

"Each of them equally appears a finger, whether seen in the 
middle or at the extremity, whether white or black, or thick or thin 
—that makes no difference; a finger is a finger all the same. And 
in all these cases the question, What is a finger ? is not presented to 
the ordinary mind; for the sight never intimates to the soul that a 
finger is other than a finger. . . . 

"And therefore, I said, there is nothing here which excites or 
quickens intelligence. ' ' 

Plato is credited with interrupting the course of true science. 
But his was the most scientific approach that the ancients made to 
psychology. It failed to stimulate Aristotle, and was lost. But it 
may well be remembered because it was an attempt at a causal 
explanation of what lesser scientists have taken for granted. 

If my finger to-day is similar enough to my finger yesterday, in 
quality and function, no association or recall occurs— albeit similarity 
and contiguity, habit and redintegration, are present respectively in 
the objects and the brain. But when a difference occurs, a discon- 
tinuity, a failure of function, a break in the cerebral repetition, when, 
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for instance, an unexpected thumb appears— then the finger yester- 
day becomes an associated idea. As Plato observed, it is when we 
are shocked that intelligence is quickened. 

V 

A return to Plato in this matter affects logic and philosophy. 
Logic assumes that the world appears infinitely various until thought 
discovers identities in it, reducing it to order, and finally (at least in 
hope) to unity. But in evolution and life, on the contrary, the world 
appears first a mere succession of identical experiences, a nearly 
perfect order, and only with the development of the organism do 
difference and disorder appear. And although it becomes the busi- 
ness of the nervous system to find and coordinate working similarities 
in this increasing chaos, the fact remains that the differences increase 
so long as the organism develops. The aspiration of the intellect, 
therefore, need not be to hoard up identities, and perfect a system — 
a program which is within the attainment of a mollusc, and of any 
one who wishes to abstract sufficiently from his perceptions. A wiser 
aspiration would be to awake clearly to the greatest multitude of 
differences, know them as differences, and yet retain, through the 
discernment of similarities important to life and pleasure, an equi- 
librium of body and character. Max Eastman. 

Columbia University. 



EGOISM, ALTRUISM, CATHOLISM. A NOTE ON 
ETHICAL TERMINOLOGY 

THE careful reader of the "Data of Ethics" must be struck with 
the fallacies involved in Spencer's use of the term altruism, 
or as he puts it more emphatically, "pure altruism," under which 
term he classes the Hebrew and Christian ideals embodied in such 
maxims as ' ' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. ' ' The fallacy 
is partly due no doubt to Spencer's somewhat biased attitude toward 
the ethical doctrines in question, and partly to his too customary 
superficial and mechanical thinking, but the error is made easy by 
an evident gap in our ethical terminology, to which we desire to call 
attention. We have the two traditional terms, egoism and altruism, 
which may be roughly but clearly defined as denoting the self- 
regarding and the other-regarding impulses, respectively; but we 
have no accepted term for the balance or adjustment between these 
two sets of impulses which constitutes righteousness. For this con- 
cept we propose the term catholism, and suggest briefly some reasons 
for its adoption. 



